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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



take a boat at Narrow-water, and row or sail down the 
river as for as Carlingford. 

Carlingford is a small town, containing about thirteen 
hundred inhabitants. It stands upon the south side of the 
bay, which is considered to be nearly five miles.in breadth, 
and the same in length, the water being in general suffi- 
ciently deep to float vessels of the largest size; but as the 
entrance is full of rocks, and consequently found to be ra- 
ther dangerous, comparatively few vessels, except when 
driven in by stress of weather, come to anchor there. 

From the particular situation of the town, lying close 
to a very high mountain, the sun is hid from view several 
hours before it sets in the horizon, during a great part of 
the summer. 



ON SWIMMING. 
Swimming is the art of suspending one's self on water, 
and at the same time making aprogressive motion through 
it. 

As swimming is not natural to man, it is evident that 
at some period it must have been unknown among the 
human r,ace. Nevertheless, there are no accounts of its 
origin to be found in the history of any nation ; nor are 
there any nations so barbarous but that the art of swim- 
ming is known among them, and that in greater perfection 
than among civilized people. It is probable, therefore, 
that the art, though not absolutely natural, will always be 
acquired by people in a savage state, from imitating the 
brute animals, most of whom swim naturally. Indeed so 
much does this appear to be the case, that very expert 
swimmers have recommended to those who wished to 
learn the art, to keep some frogs in a tub of water con- 
stantly beside them, and to imitate the motions by which 
they move through that element. 

The theory of swimming depends upon one very simple 
principle, namely, that if a force is applied to any body, 
>t will always move towards that side where there is the 
least resistance. For instance, if a person standing in a 
boat pushes with a pole against the side or any other part 
of the vessel in which he stands, no motion will ensue; 
for as much as he presses in one direction with the pole, 
just so much does the action of. his feet, on which the 
pressure of the pole must ultimately rest, push the vessel 
the other way; but if, instead of the side of the vessel, he 
pushes the pole against the shore, then only one force acts 
upon it, namely, that of the feet ; which being resisted 
only by the fluid water, the boat begins to move from the 
shore. Now the very same thing takes place in swimming, 
whether the animal be man, quadruped, bird, or fish. If 
we consider the matter simply, we may suppose an ani- 
mal in such a situation that it could not possibly swim ; 
thus, if we cut off the fins and tail of a fish, it will indeed 
float in consequence of being specifically lighter than the 
water, but cannot make any progressive motion, or at least 
but very little, in consequence of wriggling its body ; but 
if we allow it to keep any of its fins, by striking them 
against the water in any direction, the body moves the 
contrary way, just as a boat moves the contrary way to 
that in which the oars strike the water. It is true that as 
the boat is but partly immerged in the water, the resist- 
ance is comparatively less than when a frog or even any 
other quadruped swims : but a boat could certainly be 
rowed with oars though it was totally immerged in water, 
only with less velocity than when it is not. When a man 
swims, he in like manner strikes the water with his hands, 
arms, and feet; in consequence of which the body moves 
in a direction contrary to the stroke. Upon this princi- 
ple, and upon this only, a man may either ascend, descend, 
or move obliquely in any possible direction in the water. 
One would think, indeed, that Us the strength of a man's 
arms and legs is but small, he could make but very little 
way by any stroke he could give the water, considering 
the fluidity of that element. Nevertheless it is incredible 
what expert swimmers will perform in this way, of which 
wfe have a most remarkable instance in the inhabitants of 
©taheite, whose agility is such, that when a nail is thrown 
ot&board, they will jump after it into the sea, and never 
failed «atch it before it comes to the bottom. 
« to the practice of swimming there are but few di- 



rections which can be given. The great obstacle is tht 
natural dread which people have of being drowned ; anu 
this it is impossible to overcome by any thing but accus- 
toming ourselves to go into the water. With regard to 
the real danger of being drowned, it is but little ; and, on 
innumerable occasions, arises from the terror abovemen- 
tioned, as will appear from the following observations by 
tlie celebrated Dr. Franklin : 

" First— That though the legs, arms, and head of a hu- 
man body, being solid parts, are specifically somewhat 
heavier than fresh water, yet the trunk, particularly the 
upper part, from its hollowness is so much lighter than 
water, as that the whole of the body, taken together, is 
too light to sink wholly under water, but some part will 
remain above until the lungs become filled with water ; 
which happens from drawing water into them instead of 
air, when a person in the fright attempts breathing while 
the mouth and nostrils are under water. 

"Secondly — That the legs and arms are specifically 
lighter than salt water, and will be supported by it; so 
that a human body would not sink in salt water though 
the lungs were filled as above, but from the greater speci- 
fic gravity of the head. 

" Thirdly — That therefore aperson throwing himself on 
his back in saltwater, and extending his arms, may easily 
lie so as to keep his mouth and nostrils free for breathing ; 
and by a small motion of his hands may prevent turning, 
if he should perceive any tendency to it. 

" Fourthly — That in fresh water, if a man throws him- 
self on his back near the surface, he cannot long continue 
in that situation, but by a proper action of his hands on 
the water. If he uses no such action, the legs arid lower 
part of the body will gradually sink till he comes intp an 
upright position, in which he will continue suspended, the 
hollow of the breast keeping the head uppermost. 

" Fifthly — But if in this erect position the head is kept 
upright above the shoulders, as when we stand on the 
ground, the immersion will, by the weight of that part of 
the head that is out of the water, reach above the mouth 
and nostrils, perhaps a little above the eyes; so that a 
man cannot long remain suspended in water with his head 
in that position. 

"Sixthly — The body continued suspended as before, and 
upright, if the head be leaned quite back, so that the face 
looks upwards, all the back part of the head being then 
under water, and its weight consequently in a great 
measure supported by it, the face will remain above water 
quite free for breathing, will rise an inch higher every (in- 
spiration, and sink as much every expiration, but never so 
low as that the water may come over the mouth. 

" Seventhly — If therefore a person unacquainted with 
swimming, and falling accidentally into the water, could 
have presence of mind sufficient to avoid struggling and 
plunging, and to let thejbody take this natural position, he 
might continue long safe from drowning, till, perhaps, 
help would come ; for as to the clothes, their, additional 
weight while immersed is very inconsiderable^, the water 
supporting it ; though when he comes out of the water, 
he would find them very heavy indeed." 

Swimming is a healthy exercise and a pleasant amuse- 
ment, and a dexterity in it may frequently put it in a 
man's power to save his own life and the lives of his .fel- 
low creatures — perhaps of his dearest friends. 

The method of learning to swim is as follows : — The 
person must walkinto water so deep that it will reach to 
the breast. He is then to lie down gently on the belly, 
keeping the head and neck perfectly upright, the breast 
advancing forward, the thorax inflated, and the back bent; 
then withdrawing the legs from the bottom, and stretch- 
ing them out, strike the arms forward in unison with the 
legs. Swimming on the back is somewhat similar to that 
on the belly, but with this difference, that, although the 
legs are used to move the body forwards.the arms are gene- 
rally unemployed, and the progressive motion is derived 
from the movement of the legs. In diving, a person must 
close his hands together, and, pressing his chin upon his 
breast, make an exertion to bend with force forwards- 
While in that position, he must continue to move with ra« 
pidity under ike turfaoe j end whenever he shames to t* 
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turn to his former situation, he has nothing to do but 
bend back his head, and he will immediately return to the 
surface. 

ft is very common for novices in the art of swimming 
to make use of corks or bladders to assist in keeping the 
body above water. Some have utterly condemned the use 
of these ; however, Dr. Franklin allows that they may be 
»f servioe for supporting the body while one is learning 
what is called the stroke, or that manner of drawin* in 
and striking out the hands and feet that is necessary to 
produce progressive motion. "But," says he, "you will 
be no swimmer till you can place confidence in the power 
of the water to support you. I would, therefore, advise 
the acquiring that confidence in the first place, especially 
as I have known several who, by a little of the practice 
necessary for that purpose, have insensibly acquired the 
stroke, taught as it were by nature. The practice I mean 
is this :— Choosing a place where the water deepens gra- 
dually, walk coolly into it till it is up to your breast, then 
turn round your face to the shore, and throw an egg into 
the water, between you and the shore ; it will sink to the 
bottom, and be easily seen tbere, if the water is clear. It 
jpust He in the water so deep that you cannot reach it to 
take it but by diving for it. To encourage yourselfin order 
to do this, reflect that your progress will be from deeper 
to shallower water; and that at anytime you may, by 
bringing your legs under you, and standing on the bottom, 
raise your head far above the water ; then plunge under 
it with your eyes open, throwing yourself towards the egg, 
and_ endeavouring, by the action of your hands and feet 
against the water, to get forward till within reach of it, — 
In this attempt you will find that the water buoys you up 
against your inclination j that it is not so easy a thing to 
sink as you imagined ; that you cannot but by active force 
get down to the egg. Thus you feel the power' of the 
water to support you, and learn to confide in that power; 
while your endeavours to overcome it, and to reach the 
egg, teach you tne manner of acting on the water with 
your feet and hands, which action is afterwards used in 
swimming to support your head higher above water, or to 
go forward through it." 
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put on his cloak, and taking .Jr. O'Reilly by the hand, 
said, I wish you good night ; your hospitality and kind- 
ness have saved your father's house from being this night 
plundered: I am Captain Freney; my party at this mo- 
ment surrounds the castle, therefore no effort of your* 
could have prevented me from carrying my original pica 
of robbing this house of every article worth removal; 
your conduct, and that of this amiable family has alone 
prevented it ; you may depend on my protection while I 
remain in this part of the country. It is needless to add 
that Freney kept his word ; almost every house in the 
county of Dublin was pillaged by himself and gang during 
that winter, with the exception of the castle of Saggard. 

C. H. #. 



CAPTAIN FRENEY, THE ROBBER. 
About eight o'clock of a winter's evening towards the 
Christmas of 1772, or 1773, a very loud knocking was 
heard at the gate leading into the court-yard of the castle of 
Saggard, then occupied by the family ofMr.O'Reilly, are- 
spectablebrewer, in Francis-street,Dublin ; his younger son, 
a lad about sixteen years, thinking that it was his father, or 
some of the other members- of the family, returning from 
the city, went to the gate; and on enquiring who was so 
importunate for admission, was answered that two persons 
returning from Ballymore-Eustace had missed their road 
through the mountains, and requested permission to rest 
until the severity of the storm, which was then raging 
with violence, should pass over. The boy, with all the 
hospitality that marks the Irish character, immediately 
opened the gate, and requested the strangers to partake of 
whatever the house afforded. Their horses, which were 
both excellent, were sent to the stable j and the gentle- 
men, who had the appearance of military men, were 
requested to foRow Mr. O'Reilly into the parlour, 
where his sisters and other females were amusing 
themselves, reading, working, &c. The two strangers, on 
entering the parlour, threw off" their large horsemen's 
cloaks, and in doing so, a young girl, a niece of Mr. 
O'Reilly's, aged nine years, perceived the but end of a 
pistol protrude from the breast-pocket of one of the per- 
son's coats. The child took an opportunity of calling out 
young Mr. O'Reilly into the hall, and communicated to 
him what she had seen : he desired her not to say any- 
thing of the matter to the rest of the family. He ordered 
jupper immediately ; the gentlemen accepted his hospi- 
jtality, took their wine, joined in the conversation with 
jgase and freedom, and seemed to make themselves quite 
jat home, as the phrase goes. At about ten o'clock the 
jejder of the strangers arose, and looked out of one of 
fee windows; and perceiving that the rain had, abated, he 



LEGEND OF THE FRIAR'S LOUGH. 

_ About five miles to the N. W. of Burrisokane, and a 
little to the W. of Loragh, in the barony of Lower Or- 
mond, and county of Tipperary, the Friar's Lough is si- 
tuated. In winter it expands to a considerable breadth, 
but in summer is no more than fifteen or sixteen perches 
in circuit. Its appearance is no way interesting, as being 
partly in a swampy, unwooded country, and nearly sur- 
rounded by an old cut-away bog. The neighbouring pea- 
santry have a strange story respecting this Lough, but for 
which, indeed, it would not be at all worthy of notice. Tra- 
dition records, that a huge monster, in the form of a serpent, 
committed great ravages throughout all parts of 
Ireland, (and especially in the neighbourhood of the 
Lough ;) in which men, cattle, and houses were destroyed. 
If it was possible that a single man had it in his power to 
kill the enormous reptile, he might do it at pleasure ; for 
he would not think it worth while to devour a single indi- 
vidual, as not being sufficient to give him one bit : where- 
as a hundred men would not be able todo him the least in- 
jury ; for they dare not go within his reach else he would in- 
stantly swallow them up. Alter being along time wandering 
through the island, (to the great destruction of the inha- 
bitants, as well as of cattle and even timber, (for trees 
were devoured when no other food was to be had), a friar 
took it in hands to overcome him. The holy man walked 
up by the monster's side, and ordered him to go on to- 
wards the west, which command he instantly obeyed. — ■ 
Having arrived at his destined place, he looked on the 
friar, and asked him how long he was doomed to remain 
under water ? The answer was, till the day of judgment, 
which gave the monster much uneasiness, and caused him 
to turn on a man who was ploughing in an adjacent field, 
and devour him along with the plough and horses: no 
sooner was this done than he plunged into the deep. As 
soon as the friar saw him under water he covered him 
with a large pan, and thus prevented the huge reptile from 
destroying the entire island, along with its inhabitants. 

I have been informed by good authority that a line with 
a plummet was let down about thirty years ago, in order 
to ascertain the depth of the Lough, but though the line 
was over a hundred yards in length, rio bottom could be 
met with. I have also been informed that on a fine 
summer's day, if a stone should be cast into the Lough, in 
about three minutes after the stone has immerged in, the 
surface of the water, a gurgling noise is heard, as if the 
stone struck against metal; however, I cannot declare 
this latter to be a fact. The track of the monster as he 
passed on to the Lough is still pointed out by the pea- 
santry inhabiting that quarter. Indeed the serpentine 
way, which they shew, is very remarkable : it commences 
about three miles east of the Laugh, in the bog of Kil- 
carne. Suffice it to say, when a mm road (which is part 
of the direct line between the town of Banagher and Bur- 
risokane), was making throu^ the bog, the workmen at 
one time gave up ever having the shaking swaiap(acrosa 
which the road had to pass}filled up, notwithstanding Jt 
being no more than three M four yards in breadth. 
° T. A, 



DANISH HARDIHOOD 
■I have often heard it related by some of my fellow pea- 
santry, MfteDaneg brewed, a liquor from heath, sorrel, 



